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TRUSTS AND SYNDICATES. 

Ix writing about ‘Corners’ some time ago we 
also referred to ‘Syndicates’ as combinations of 
individuals in certain operations connected with 
trade. But, since then, the word ‘Syndicate’ has 
come both into larger use and into somewhat 
different application on this side the Atlantic. 
In effect, a Syndicate may be a corporation ana- 
logous to a Joint-stock Company, either registered 
as such or not. 

A notable example of an unregistered Syndicate 
is that which has created such a revolution in the 
copper market within the last year or two. The 
Copper Syndicate was of French origin, and is 
under French management, although some of the 
capital employed in it is supposed to be contributed 
by Englishmen. The true history of this remark- 
able adventure has yet to be revealed ; but what 
is known is that the manager of a French Com- 
pany in the metal trade, and largely interested in 
copper, became so impressed at the unprecedent- 
edly low price to which that metal had fallen, that 
he conceived the idea of forming a combination of 
capitalists to buy up all the available stocks, His 
scheme met with ready acceptance in the financial 
quarters to which he applied, and it also received 
the support of some of the French banks. Thus 
armed, the Syndicate, set to work to buy all the 
copper that was then offered—the price at the 
time being considerably under forty pounds per 
ton—and also the shares of the large Copper Com- 
panies which were selling at very low prices, As 
the Syndicate bought copper, copper rose ; and as 
copper rose, the shares rose still more quickly, so 
that an astounding success followed the first opera- 
tions. But they could not be confined there, as 
the higher price now obtainable for the metal was 
stimulating the production of all the mines in the 
world. Therefore, to obtain complete control of 
the market, the Syndicate had to enter into con- 
tracts with all the large producing Companies to 
take either all or a fixed proportion of their pro- 
duct for a given number of years. What these 
terms were it is not necessary for us to explain; 


suffice it that in result the Syndicate did obtain, 
and still hold, complete control of the copper 
market of the world; and are credited with 
having netted fabulous profits on their operations 
up to this time. One source of their profits has 
been the speculative energy with which opponents 
sought to force down the price of copper by 
‘selling forward’ at prices considerably below 
current rates. The Syndicate allowed these sales 
to go on; but as the time approached to imple- 
ment them, they ran up the price suddenly ten, 
fifteen, or twenty pounds per ton for the time 
being, and compelled the unfortunate ‘bears’ to 
settle upon these differences, while they kept the 
price to consumers on a moderate basis. 

At the time of writing, the price of copper is 
about seventy-eight pounds per ton—that is to say, 
about double what it was when the combination 
was founded. The consumer, therefore, suffers 
to this extent; but it is proper to observe that 
the former low price was so unremunerative that 
it could not have long continued, as many of the 
mines would have been compelled to shut down. 
It is contended for the Syndicate that they have 
only brought about in a rapid way that which 
would have happened in a more disastrous manner, 
and that, while raising copper toa level fair to 
producers and not unjust to consumers, they 
have benefited everybody all round—especially 
the shareholders in Copper Companies, 

This Copper Syndicate is worked like a regular 
commercial Company, the profits being divided 
periodically among the participants, after laying 
aside large sums for reserve. 

To come nearer home. The success of the 
Copper Syndicate impressed some people in the 
salt-trade with the idea that the principle might 
be applied with advantage to that great industry. 
As everybody knows, the chief centre of produc- 
tion of salt in this country is in Cheshire. There 
it is found in two forms—rock-salt and brine-wells. 
The common practice was for a manufacturer of 
salt to lease a brine-well from the proprietor of 
the land, paying usually a fixed rental for his 
works, and a royalty either upon the brine pumped 
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capital was needed to work the trade, and as ¢ 


goodly number of large firms with capital. The 
conditions of the industry have been such that 
competition frequently reduced prices to an un- 
remunerative level—in fact, salt is said to have 
been of late years more often sold below the cost 
of production than above it. 

3e that as it may, the trade was in a most 
unsatisfactory state when the idea of a Salt Trust 


small men, and was not rejected by the large 


millions. To this Company each manufacturer 
agreed to sell his works, plant, and stock at a 
valuation, and to take payment thereof partly in 
shares and partly in cash, most of the vendors, 
however, becoming the managers of their own 
works under the Company. Extending operations 
to the other salt districts, the Company has now 
obtained a virtual monopoly of the salt produc- 
tion of Great Britain. Of course there are other 
deposits of salt which can be, and which report 
says are about to be, developed; and there is 
always the sea around us, from which we can 
obtain supplies, as did our fathers before us. 


Germany, Spain, &c., which can always be 
marketed here at a price. These are the restrain- 


| the practical effect of the combination up to the 
month of November last was this: the price of 
common salt for home consumption had been 
advanced from two shillings and sixpence to nine 


and sixpence per ton; and the price of lump-salt 
for export had been advanced from eight to 
fifteen shillings per ton, or an increase of seven 
shillings per ton. As salt is an article consumed 
by every man, woman, and child in the country, 
as well as the basis from which many chemicals 
for manufacturing and medicinal purposes are 
made, it will be seen that this Salt Union is 
really a concern which affects the pocket of every- 
body. 

So successful has been the Salt Union from a 
producer’s and capitalist’s point of view, that 
various projects are in the air for other enter- 
prises of a similar character. There has been talk 
of a Coal Union, or syndicate of colliery-owners ; 
a Flour Union, or syndicate of all the millers 
between the Humber and the Tweed; and even 
of a Match Union, to comprise all the match- 
makers in this country as well as their competi- 
tors in Norway and Sweden. It is no part of 
our business to discuss the prospects of such pro- 
jects; we merely mention them as evidence of 
the rapidity with which the craze for this modern 
system of trading is spreading, 

We owe it to America, A Salt Union has 


or the salt manufactured. Not a great deal of | 


consequence, there were a very large number of | 
small manufacturers in the district, as well as a 


was broached. It was adopted eagerly by the | 


men. In fine, a Company was registered on the | 
joint-stock basis with a capital of some three | 


Moreover, there are abundant deposits in Russia, | 


ing influences upon the Salt Union ; nevertheless, | 


' shillings per ton, being an increase of six shillings 


been in existence there, in Michigan, for some 
twenty years. Its constitution is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the English Union. In the 
American conzern each manufacturer sells his salt 
—which must be of a fixed standard of quality 
and passed by inspectors—to the Union, which 
then resells through its agents in all parts of the 
country, and periodically divides the profits among 
its members. These members can always obtain 
; cash advances upon their product from the Union; 
but they may not sell a ton to any outsider 
without paying a heavy fine into the joint coffer, 
In effect, the result is the same as here; com- 
| petition is removed, monopoly established, and the 
prices regulated on as high a level as prudence 
will allow. For of course to overdo the thing by 
raising prices extravagantly is simply to invite 
competition from all parts and from other com- 
binations of capitalists. 

The Michigan Salt Association is a small 
‘Trust’—a word which is now preferred in some 
quarters to syndicate—compared to the Standard 
| Oil Company, which practically monopolises the 
mineral oil (petroleum) trade of the United States. 
This great Oil Company is one of the marvels of 
commerce, and it is said to be the most powerful 
combination of private individuals ever effected. 
Its capital is practically unlimited, and its sway 
is absolute. Certainly, a man who ‘strikes ile’ 
nowadays has very little chance of securing his 
fortune unless he allies himself with the Trust. 
It is said to be ruthless in crushing opposition 
and competition, and to be not above starting a 
grocery store in a country village with the sole 
object of ‘running off’ a man who presumes, in 
defiance of warnings, to sell the kerosene of some 
| opponent of the Company’s. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that by con- 
centration of capital in the oil-trade, the Standard 
Company has reduced the cost of production to a 
point not possible under the former system: that 
by the immense scale on which its operations are 
conducted, such materials as barrels, &c., are pro- 
vided far below the price at which individual 
producers could get them; and that, by their 
immense resources, the system of conveying the 
oil from the wells to the ports over hundreds of 
miles of country by ‘pipe-lines’ worked by a 
splendid method of pumping, has alone been 
possible. And had it not been for the enormous 
economy in transport which has thus been effected, 
American petroleum could not have stood the 
competition of other illuminants, and would have 
been ‘played out’ of Europe long ago. Never- 
theless, the Standard Oil Company makes enor- 
mous profits, and is reputedly the richest and 
most paying trading corporation in the world. 

There are other Trusts in America of the same 
general character, differing only slightly in their 
respective constitutions and methods of working, 
There is a Sugar Trust, a Cotton-seed Trust, a 
Glass Trust, a Milk Trust, an Oil-cloth Trust, 
a Sandstone Trust, a Coal-tar Trust, and a 
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great number of others of greater or less import- 
ance. : 

In fact, the development of this so-called Trust 
system has very properly created an uneasy feel- 
ing in the public mind of America. Mr Hugh 
M‘Culloch, one of the oldest statesmen in the 
Republic, recently addressed a solemn warning to 
his fellow-countrymen on the subject. Some of 
his words are worth quoting in illustration of 
what we have been saying: ‘We claim that the 
United States is the freest country in the world, 
the only country, except Switzerland, in which 
the people have equal rights. Equal rights before 
the law are indeed possessed by everybody here ; 
but are there not combinations of interests which 
prevent the full play of natural rights, which 
hold in check, if they do not destroy, individual 
enterprise? In what other country can be found 
such Companies as have been organised in the | 
United States for the purpose of controlling the | 
manufacture, the transportation, and the price of | 
goods? Where can be found an organisation like | 
the Standard Oil Company, which absolutely con- | 
trols the market of an article for which there is 
an immense and constant demand, and stamps out 
competition ; or even such Companies as have 
been formed to regulate the production of iron 
and steel and coal? In what other country in the 
world do manufacturers who are protected by 
tariffs against foreign competition, combine by | 
Trusts and other agencies to advance or sustain 
prices and prevent domestic competition? We 
have yet to learn that there may be as little 
personal freedom under republican institutions 
as under monarchies, and that the best efforts of 
all good citizens should be to prevent the great 
Republic from being a free country in name 
only.’ 

We present this extract as reflecting one section 
of public opinion against these combinations. 
That section has become so strong as to attempt | 
legislative measures to check the formation and | 
limit the operation of Trusts; but it has not yet | 
been strong enough to carry such measures. 

Meanwhile, we in this country seem to be 
imbibing a taste for the very thing which America | 
seems to be turning against. It is a curious 
position; but to enter upon the ethical aspects 
of Trusts would lead us into controversy hardly 
suited for these pages. The economic aspects, 
however, may fairly enough be looked at brietly. 
Those who are utterly opposed to the principle 
of these combinations maintain: That they must | 
tend to create monopolies, and to drive small | 
capitalists out of the businesses on which they | 
encroach : That they endeavour to, and practically | 
do, destroy competition, which is the ‘soul of 
business,’ and the great equaliser of prices and of 
profits: That they enable a comparatively few | 
individuals to amass fortunes at the expense of | 
the community ; and that they are building up a_ 
form of power which may come to have dangerous 
influences upon both the social and the political | 
fabric. | 

Those who defend Trusts, on the other hand, | 
contend that the effect of them is really to | 
cheapen commodities ultimately to the community | 

| 
| 


by first cheapening production, owing to the con- 
centration of capital and energy. It is usual in 
this connection to quote the Standard Oil Com- 


pany, and to show that in the first ten years of 
the Company’s operations the price of crude petro- 
leum at the wells fell from ten and a half cents 
to about two cents per gallon. It is difficult to 
see, however, how the price of the raw material 
was only affected by the operations of the Trust, 
and not by increase of production both in Ame- 
rica and elsewhere. The argument, indeed, hardly 
holds here, although it may be admitted that, in 
bringing the goods to market, the economies 
effected by the capital and influence of the Trust 
have been beneficial. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is possible that these economies might 
have been effected by the energy and ingenuity 
of individuals assisted by the competition of the 
great carrying Companies. 

Further, the defenders of Trusts deny that the 
concentration of capital tends to destroy com- 
petition, but affirm that it only transfers the com- 
petition from small manufacturers to great asso- 
ciated corporations. As the handloom weavers 
were driven out by the factory, so the small 
manufacturers with limited means will be driven 
out by the Trusts. The competition of the future, 
in short, is to be between Trusts and Trusts, 
instead of between individual and individual, or 
Company and Company. This is what is called 
‘raising the level of competition.’ 

In effect, it is claimed that the Trust system is 
merely an extensive and legitimate application of 
the Joint-stock Limited Liability system. If it 
be economically right to enable a number of indi- 
viduals to subscribe limited amounts in order to 
form a capital with which to conduct a special 
business under nominees, it is urged that it is 
equally right to unite a*number of such enter- 
prises under one head for the common benefit. 
Unfortunately, we are not all impressed with the 
virtues of the limited liability system as at 
present conducted, and it is rather ‘a large order’ 
to ask that the principle should be allowed to be 
applied without limitation. If there is to be 
no limit at all to its application, then it is pos- 
sible to conceive of one vast incorporated Com- 


| pany swallowing up all the industrial concerns in 


the kingdom. 

The driving-out of the small capitalists, more- 
over, is the most serious objection to the principle 
of these Trusts. It may be that these small 
capitalists would be better off, financially, as ser- 
vants than as masters; but the bread of independ- 
ence is sweet, and the greatness of England has 
been built up by individual effort and skill, Can 
we be content to see the individual wither while 
Trusts grow more and more, even if we were cer- 
tain—which we are far from being—that we shall, 
as consumers, get our commodities cheaper and 
better in the future than in the past ? 

No doubt, ‘ Union is strength’ in the employ- 
ment of capital as in all other human operations. 
But there are higher things than mere money con- 
siderations to move the impulses of a thoughtful 
people. The essence of monopoly is antagonistic 
to an Englishman’s love of individual liberty ; the 
destruction of individual competition is opposed 
to his belief in ‘a fair field and no favour. Till 
within fifty years ago, ‘ forestalling’ and ‘regrating’ 
were penal offences. They are not so now, and we 
do not stop here to inquire into the legal aspects 
of Trusts and Syndicates. But the public feeling 
which condemned forestalling and regrating still 
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exists; and on the whole it may be assumed, 
that whether economically sound or unsound, 
ethically just or unjust, the ‘Trust’ system will 
not find very congenial soil in this country. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER IV, 


Tue night was dark, cold, and clouded, when 
Snelling climbed into his trap, and Isaiah follow- 
ing, took his place alongside. The lamps on either 
side threw a broad light upon the roadway, and 
the horse dashed off confidently at the retreating 
wall of darkness which lay before him. 

‘It’s a pleasant sight, gaffer,’ said Isaiah, ‘to see 
relatives living together in unity and doing kind- 
nesses one to another. Ain’t it?’ 


The big man turned his head on his shoulders | 


and tried to study Isaiah’s countenance ; but the 
night was too dark for him to see more than a 
pale blur. ‘What do you mean by that?’ he 
asked. 

‘It is a pleasant sight, ain’t it?’ Isaiah answered. 
‘I suppose theer’s hardly a warmer man to be 
found anywhere for ten miles around than Mr 
Vale.’ 

‘And what do you mean by that?’ demanded 
Snelling. 

‘You’re fifty ?’ said Isaiah. ‘Then he’s sixty- 
five-—Ah! it’s a pleasant sight relatives living 
together in unity and being friendly towards one 
another. You’re a very hale and hearty man, 
gaffer; and it’s amongst the likelier that you’ll 
make old bones. It’s struck me lately that Mr 
Vale looks frailish.’ 

‘Tt has, has it?’ demanded the Colossus gruftly. 

‘Yes, gaffer, it has,’ replied Isaiah. 

‘Then I’d advise you,’ said Snelling, with a 
deliberately vicious cut at the horse, ‘to keep 
your tongue betwixt your teeth, mind your own 
business, and think about them things that concern 
you.—Do you hear ?’ 

‘Nicely, thank you, master,’ Isaiah answered. 

‘Then, obey, said Snelling with weighty 
authority ; and for a time they rode in silence. 
When they had travelled two or three hundred 
yards, Snelling gathered the reins in his left hand, 
as a preparative measure, and then slashed the 
horse savagely with his whip. 

‘Hit him again,’ said Isaiah; ‘he won't tell 
anybody.’ 

Snelling, who had flogged the horse into a 
pace so wild as to be dangerous, pulled him to a 
moderate speed. 

‘Riled at me,’ pursued Isaiah, ‘for seeing 
through him, like a pane of glass. That’s what 
he flogs the hoss for.’ 

‘You can take a month’s warning, Isaiah,’ said 
Snelling. 

‘Right you are, gaffer,’ replied Isaiah.—‘So I 
can. But you might say that once too often. I 
might do it one o’ these days.’ 

‘Do it now,’ cried his employer. 

‘I should sleep on that, if I was you,’ the 
man answered, with an exasperating tranquillity. 
‘Come now. Do you mean it? A month from 
this here 21st October? Say the word.’ 

‘Can’t you keep that foolish tongue from 
wagging ?’ Snelling asked him sullenly. 

‘Why, you ought to know that, gaffer, as well 


as most men,’ said Isaiah. ‘You ought to know, 
if anybody does. You and your month’s warning! 
Offer me that again, and I'll take it,’ 

‘You’re a born aggravater,’ Snelling declared ; 
‘that’s what you are—an aggravater born and 
bred? 

‘A month from this here 21st October,’ Isaiah 
reiterated. ‘Is that the bargain? Am I to take 
it?’ 

‘Take it or leave it,’ Snelling growled. 

‘No, no, gaffer,” said Isaiah. ‘It wasn’t me as 
| put it there. Take it or leave it yourself, 
| ‘Very well, then,’ his master answered, ‘You’ve 
got a pretty good berth, haven’t you ?’ 

‘Did I ever say anything again it?’ asked 
Isaiah. ‘But I’ll take that month next time it’s 
| offered to me, as sure as 1’m alive.’ 

Affairs being thus adjusted, they rode in silence 
for the remainder of the journey. As they reached 
the gas-lit high street of Castle-Barfield, Snelling 

turned upon Isaiah and sulkily scanned his face. 
| The man looked before him as if he were uncon- 
scious of the scrutiny ; and the master flogged the 
| horse anew, restraining him the while, as if he 
/found some relief for his own feelings in that 
contradictory proceeding. In front of his own 
| house he pulled up with a jerk and ordered 
Isaiah to get down. 

‘You didn’t think I was going to sit here all 
night, did you, gaffer?’ the irritator asked as he 
descended with a purposed and laborious slow- 
ness. 
| Snelling returned no answer, but dismounting 
|in turn, strode to the shop-door, and thrusting it 
open, started a jangling bell. Half-way into the 
shop he turned, as if he had meant to say some- 
thing, but restraining himself, he disappeared, 
/slamming the door behind him so violently that 
the bell struck the woodwork and cracked, as the 
‘sudden harshness of its tone declared. Isaiah 
chuckled without the disturbance of a single 
| feature of his face, and led the horse in at a gate- 
| way beside the shop. Then, having closed and 

barred the gates, he left the horse in the dark 
whilst he went to the stables for a lantern, and 
| returning, released the poor Lrute from the shafts, 
| led him to the stable, and there groomed him. 

| A single gas jet burned dimly above the counter, 
| and by its light Snelling walked into the sitting- 
/room, which lay immediately behind the shop, 
/and commanded a view of it through a glazed 
, door. There a small but cheerful fire was burning, 
and supper was laid out upon a snow-white cloth 
upon the table. The big man sat down to unlace 
his boots by the firelight ; and a woman entering 
with a taper in one hand and a jug in the other, 
, Set the jug upon the table and lit the gas. She 
| was a pale-faced, timid-looking creature of about 
| fifty years of age, dressed with scrupulous neat- 
| ness in a black stuff gown and a white apron. 
| Her gray hair, which had not a sign of a curl, 
was brushed close to her forehead and gathered 
in a neat knot at the back of her head; and a 
white kerchief was pinned about her shoulders by 
a silver brooch no larger than a sixpenny piece. 
| She lingered for a minute, touching the things 
about the table, and once or twice glancing at 


| 


| Snelling, as if she expected him to address her, 


| but observing that he kept his eyes studiously 
turned away from her, she made a movement 


| towards the door. 


Th 
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‘Wait there, said the master of the house 
suddenly. The woman paused. ‘You can tell 
your husband, Mrs Winter, Snelling began in a 
bullying and angry voice ; but when he had got 
so far, he stopped short and threw his boots 
towards her, ‘Take them away,’ he said, thrust- 
ing his feet into his slippers. —‘ Never mind Isaiah 
to-night. J’ll have it out with him in the 
morning,’ 

The woman stooped to pick up the boots, and 
left the room submissively, Snelling, with a 
wrathful face, thrust a chair up to the table and 
took his seat there. He attacked the cold meat 
with a lively appetite, an seasoned it with angry 
grumblings ; but growing more composed by-and- 
by, lit his after-supper pipe, drew his armchair to 
the fire and rang for a glass of brandy-and-water. 


Under the soothing influences of this beverage | 


and the pipe and the fire, he grew more and more 


composed. At length he felt himself in a mood | 
for relaxation, and so, walking into the shop, he— 
unlocked a safe there, and taking from it a bulky | 


ledger, applied himself to the study of its pages 
with every sign of satisfaction. After an hour's 
enjoyment he put back the book, made a pilgrim- 
age round the house, to see that everything was 
safely locked and barred, and went to bed. 

He made no renewal of the night’s misunder- 
standing (or understanding) with Isaiah when he 


arose in the morning, but contented himself with 


an added weight and gravity in his instructions 
for the day. 


‘And now,’ he said in conclusion, you can- 


harness the horse. I’m going to drive over to 
Mr Vale’s, according to arrangement.’ 

Isaiah’s face was absolutely expressionless ; and 
Snelling’s mastiff glance, which seemed to challenge 
a renewal of hostilities as it dwelt upon him, 
discovered no sign upon which to fasten, 

Castle-Barfield and holiday would have made a 
sort of winter paradise to John, and nothing much 


more beneficent than the change and stimulus it | 


might have brought him could very easily be 
fancied. It was a quiet sleepy place enough in 
those days, with its mile and a half of straggling 


high street, where the shops and the private houses | 


shouldered each other all along except where they 
were broken by the fields. But to a boy bred 
upon a farm it was full of all those strange 
and delightful things which towns offer to the 
rustic intelligence. Everything is comparative. 


A Cockney thinks Birmingham a little place ; | 
Birmingham thought Castle-Barfield a hamlet ; | 


and to Castle-Bartield, Beacon-Hargate was an 
unpeopled desert. But when Beacon-Hargate folk 


cf, 
5 


went to Barfield, they talked about going into the | 


town, as if there were no other in the kingdom. 
It had one bank in the middle of the long sleepy 
street, a solemn ancient edifice, which John had 


been in the habit of passing daily on his way to | 
school and home again. When he read of the | 
Bank of England and the bullion in its cellars, | 


he thought of the bank at Barfield, and the one 
was no richer or more magnificent than the other, 
to his fancy. Then at the other end of the sleepy 
street was the police station, where the tramps 
called of an evening for their relief tickets, and 
the loafing, brown-faced, barefooted ragamuffins 
and their mournful female companions were to 
be seen hanging about for an hour or so on fine 
evenings, waiting the hour of issue. Thither on 


Saturdays the small malefactors of the district 
were brought up for trial at Petty Sessions ; and 
there was always a noisy crowd of the idlers and 
good-for-noughts of the neighbourhood, pictur- 
esque in the mass, and interesting and profitable 
to a boy of an inquiring and reflective mind. On 
Saturday evenings there was a market, through 
which it was a privilege to wander, which made 
sixpence look amazing small in view of all the 
tempting things for show and sale, though six- 
pence was a mine of wealth at other times and 
places. 

John looked forward to a life amidst these 
surroundings with a pleased interest and expecta- 
tion. The shops; the bustle in the streets ; the 
coach, which ran twice a day in lingering, obstinate 
opposition to the railway ; the railway itself, with 
its monster locomotives rolling past with trucks 
| clanking with the iron produce of the district of 
fire and smoke so near at hand, and the express 
thundering past the station at a pace which made 
the air whirl and the solid stone platform quiver 
beneath the feet—all these sights were delightful 
in anticipation. Then Uncle Snelling’s shop itself, 
with its bins and bags and drawers of seeds of 
every kind, and its dusty and subdued aroma: it 
would be pleasant to be on terms of intimacy with 
that abode of wonder, which, though no more 
than a corn-chandler and seed-merchant’s shop to 
the adult intelligence, was a kind of fairyland to 
a boy. Then, again, there was an Assembly Room, 
| to which John had once been taken on an after- 
noon, when all the windows were artificially 
darkened, to see a panorama of the Holy Land. 
| It stood over against the bank, and made that 

part of the street doubly rich in association. 

| When Uncle Snelling drove over in his trap to 
carry John away, the boy was on the tiptoe of 
delighted expectation, and the lethargy and self- 
distrust which his mishap had left him «lisappeared 
for the moment. Uncle Snelling pulling up at 
the gate, solemnly barked for James the hostler ; 
and James appearing from the stables, held the 
horse whilst the corn-chandler marched up the 
paved path into the farmhouse kitchen. 

‘It’s understood between us, John,’ he said, 
addressing the farmer, ‘that the golden hours is 

not to be altogether wasted ?’ 

‘Just so,’ Vale answered. ‘He'll try the school 
of mornings, and see how he gets on with it. But 
he mustn’t be drove too hard at first. And let 
him have a day or tio’s rest, to get used to 
the place before he starts. Let him begin on 
Monday.’ 

‘So be it, said Mr Snelling—‘so be it, John. 
You can leave him safe with me. He’ll be well 
looked after, and well took care of,’ 

‘That I have no manner of a doubt of,’ the 
farmer answered.—‘ Ready, lad? Give your old 
dad a kiss, then, and off you go,’ 

John, comfortably greatcoated, gloved, and 
mufllered against the weather, threw his arms 

| about his father’s neck and kissed him, and then 
walked out to see the box which contained his 
belongings stowed away in the back of the dogeart. 
| He had never slept from under the paternal roof, 
|and the parting was full of romance and wonder. 
He mounted the doycart, and sat in readiness a 
full five minutes before Uncle Snelling, who was 
engaged with a mug of home-brewed ale, emerged 
| from the house. When Uncle Snelling came, he 
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put the springs of the cart to a good test, climbing 
ponderously in, and pulling the vehicle down on 
one side until it seemed as if he must overturn 
it. 

‘Good-bye, Robert ; good-bye, John,’ cried the 
farmer from the doorway. 

Snelling’s bass and-young John’s treble sounded 
together ; the hostler slipped away from the horse’s 
head, Snelling drew the whiplash lightly along 
the sorrel’s flank, and away the travellers bowled 
on a firm smooth road. Every inch of the way 
was familiar to young John, and yet everything 
had a new look upon it, and the journey, though 


it was one of hundreds, felt memorable and like a | 


surprise. Castle-Barfiell high street had never 
looked before as it looked then, and never more 
had quite the same aspect to him. He had an 
affection for the loungers at the street corners, and 
felt so expansive beneath his small waistcoat that 


he could willingly have called out to the passers- | 
| by the production of sudden posers in way of 


by that he was going to live at Uncle Snelling’s. 
And indeed for the earlier days, life at Uncle 
Snelling’s was an almost unmixed joy. Isaiah 
had a good deal of driving about to do in a tall 
trap; and John, to his great contentment, was 
allowed to go with him, and to hold the reins 
whilst Isaiah descended for the transaction of 
business. When he got back from these excur- 


sions in time, he went to the gates of the school 
playground and waited for young Gregg, and 
tramped a mile or so on the way home with him ; | 
and after a week’s leisure he himself was sent to | 
school again to work half-times there—a favoured 
pupil, who had light tasks set him, and was free 


oth of scolding and the stumpy bamboo cane 
which Mr Macfarlane carried, and was a trifle 
over-fond of using. 
schools were gloomy about this bamboo, for it had 
properties the commoner growths of cane did not 
ossess. Pins and hairs, though never so care- 
Fully introduced amongst the dry splittings at its 
end, failed to shiver it when it came into contact 
with the palm. 
no protection against its sting. 
general murmur and rebellion at it, as being an 


intrusion on the established rights of boys; and | 


the commoner scholastic weapon would have been 


less detested if it had been even more frequently | 


employed, though that, by the way, would not 
have been easy. Nowadays, when a schoolmaster 


cannot administer deserved chastisement to an in- | 
corrigible without a fear lest the boy’s father shall | 


‘take the law of him’—and when, apart from that 
consideration, the law which governs children has 
grown less harsh—the master’s sceptre and wand 
of office is held in no such terror as it used to be. 
But Macfarlane was one of those 

Who always, always, spoiled the rod, 

And never, never, spared the child, 


if he could help it ; and John, whose shaken and 
addled brains were unequal to any great weight of 
study, had reason to be thankful for the fatherly 
injunction which kept him off the punishment 
roll that quarter. There is scarcely anything 
which will continue to be wonderful if you look 
long at it, and yet it continues to be something of 
a wonder that a grown man should take a pleasure 
in beating children. Macfarlane did, though he 
always declared he didn’t, and his youthful victims 
had the profoundest distrust in the phrase in 
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| does you. 
that’ 


Boys who had known other | 


Resin rubbed upon the skin was | 
There was a! ( : SW 1 
| As humanity has a soft spot in its mercurial head, 


| to his shoeblack : the world went very well then. 
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which he announced the mercifulness of his own 
heart. 

‘Now, boy,’ would Mr Macfarlane say, taking a 
right-handed grip of the boy and a left-handed 
grip of the bamboo, ‘this hurts me as much as it 
But your conduct is of such a nature, 


Macfarlane’s boys could never be got to credit 
that formula, though, Sundays excepted, they 
heard it every day of their lives. These floggings 
had a baleful effect upon John, who was naturally 
sensitive to other people’s pains. They stunned 
him and made him dizzy, so that sometimes, for 
an hour after, he would sit with lack-lustre eyes 
staring upon his task, and seeing nothing and 
understanding nothing, except that there was a 
sick and pitiful muddle in his head which would 
not let him think. 

Uncle Snelling during this time was pompous, 
and was disposed to take a boy at a disadvantage 


grammar, history, arithmetic, and so forth; but 
on the whole he was endurable. Isaiah was 
always friendly, and his wife cockered young 
John famously. So, on the whole, things went 
very fairly with him until the Christmas holidays 
drew near; and then, one morning, bringing all 
the greater terror and dismay because it was so 
utterly unlooked for, the trouble of his life fell 
upon him, and Uncle Snelling found himself 
face to face with a horrible temptation. 


IN THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


THovusaNps and thousands of good people still 
look upon California as a place where the in- 
habitants are lifted out of the rut of daily 
toil and transferred to a serener atmosphere, 
where, somehow, without being compelled to toil 
or spin, they are enabled to dress themselves like 
lilies of the field, and have manna and quails and 
their daily bread without the sweat of their brows. 


and believes strange stories and acts upon un- 
accountable impulses, let me say at once that an 
honourable living cannot be gained in California 
without work and care. Gold-mining, which for 
twenty years was the leading occupation of Cali- 
fornia, has now fallen to a subordinate position. 
A few years since, the twenty-five cent. piece, or 
‘quarter’—the equivalent of our shilling—was 
the smallest coin in general circulation in San 
Francisco. A man would give one or two of these 


Now, all that is changed, and the five-cent. piece, 
or ‘nickel,’ does duty for the ‘quarter,’ 

I arrived at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
about mid-day. This hotel is, I believe, the 
largest in the world. It rises seven tall stories 
from the ground, and has, it is said, housed as 
many as two thousand five hundred guests. Cer- 
tainly, all the passengers of an overland train or 
of asteamer may be stowed away with lightning- 
like rapidity, and every traveller as well looked 
after as though his own servant were receiving 
him in his own house. He is relieved of pack- 
ages and wraps, and whirled up in an elevator 
to the rooms to which he is consigned. The 
entrance is under a graceful archway, and the | 
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spacious central court is completely roofed over 
with glass, 

For the first few days I was thrown upon my 
own resources : my companions had remained at, 
Denver. But the Americans are a_ hospitable | 
people, and the Californians are the most hospit- 
able of Americans. The good-fellowship of | 
Western life makes itself felt in the genial 
bustle of the streets. Though a stranger in the 
land, I felt no sense of forlorn loneliness such 
as I have often experienced, As I stepped into 
the roadway, the distant strains of Tramp, tramp, 
the Boys are Marching, played by a military band, 
broke upon the ear. Ladies in dresses of very 
light material and very bright colours, were 
promenading, in pairs and singly, side by side 
with others in sealskin, What could it all mean? 
Surely, thought I, some of them must have a 
touch of ‘that same—you understand me—a 
speck of the motley, as Charles Lamb puts it ; 
and it couldn’t be those who were lightly clad, 
because the thoroughfare was baking and blister- 
ing in the sun, and I should certainly have pre- | 
ferred discarding my blue serge jacket to donning 
an overcoat. The houses, in many cases built of 
wood, were not so tall, so red, or so plastered with 
advertisements as those of New York. There was 
a perpetual din of traffic and press of private 
equipages. The streets were thronged, the dresses 
were showy, the colours varied: all the indications 
of wealth and progress were there. One could no 
more be dull here than in the Strand. What 
myriads of restless feet had trodden these streets ! 
What fortunes had been made! What hopes had 
been shattered! What awful deeds had been 
done amid the ‘delusions and deliriums’ of the | 
gold-fever ! 

But now the people began to march in time, | 
for the Second Artillery Band, still playing | 
Tramp, tramp, drew slowly up in a street car. 
For a time the tread of feet was heard accom- 
panying the music, then the car left us behind, 
the music ceased, and the passengers became less 
gay. In about an hour it became positively cold. 
The nights are always cold; and the changes of 
temperature, I learned, are so sudden and so 
great, that San Franciscans need the same heavy 
clothing in midsummer and in winter, and rarely 
feel oppressed by an overcoat. I now saw, what [ 
have often had occasion to remark, that there is a 
reason for a good many things which at first sight 
appear absurd, and that it is well the traveller 
when in Rome should do as Rome does. I 


remembered that what once seemed to me to be | 
pasty substance—an operation of some two or 


the foolishness of our ancestors, had turned out 
to be their wisdom. I used to think there was 
something comic in the idea of prohibiting a man, 
so to speak, from marrying his grandmother, that 
mere age would be a suflicient disqualification, 
until one day a friend in the British Museum 
showed me the following paragraph in the London 


| Dials to compare them with a certain part of 


| . r . . . . . 
tiger or the Nubian lion at feeding-time. 


! o . 7 . . 
&e.—and Mr Fred Dennis, the senior, generously 


| curiosity-shops in Chinatown, shops in which the 


| Bedford Square. But these did not detain me 
‘long. We passed through the market-streets, 


| the streets; but my guide said that the ladies of 
quality never promenaded, for the best of all 
; reasons—they could not walk. The calculating 


Chronicle for September 1772: ‘ Dublin.—A few 
days ago was married at Sligo, William Mooney, 
tobacco-spinner, aged 18, to Widow Vincent, aged 
105,’ 

You can’t describe San Francisco with a pen 
and movable types, any more than you can repre- 
sent the heavens in a sketch-book. Its houses | 
are the most heterogeneous collection in the | 
world. Nothing can be more beautiful than the | 
artistic homes of the Yankee millionaires, and | 


there are many of them. These are built of 
wood, and are in harmony with their surround. 
ings. The palaces erected by the Vanderbilts and 
Stewarts on the Fifth Avenue in New York are 
so built as to leave no space for trees, shrubs, and 
flowers ; whereas the magnificent residences which 
adorn California, Sutter, and other streets are 
surrounded by ample grounds, tastefully adorned 
with rare and beautiful trees, plants, and flowers. 
The business houses, which present a good appear- 
ance, are also built mainly of wood, though now 
and then you see a structure of brick and iron, 
Deep foundations are rendered impracticable by 
reason of the earthquakes, which, if not severe, 
are by no means untfrequent. Of course some of 
the by-streets of this metropolis of the Pacific 
coast, a city covering some twenty-five thousand 
acres, are as dirty as by-streets in London ; that 
goes without saying. But for filth and wretched- 
ness you must go to Chinatown by night. It 
would be a libel on Petticoat Lane and Seven 


Chinatown. Chinatown is lawless, and so danger- 
ous, that it would be about as safe to explore it 
without a guide as to stroke the royal Bengal 


There are two private detectives attached to the 
Palace Hotel—mainly for the purpose of securing 
guests against the ‘snappers-up of unconsidered 
trifles’ in the shape of diamonds, dollars, brooches, 


offering to become my conductor, I ‘did’ China- 
town on the night of my arrival. 

1 am not an antiquary. 1 never could go into 
hysterics over a cracked teacup—my own or 
anybody else’s. There are, of course, beautiful 


attendants are dressed out almost as finely as 
the Celestials one meets in the neighbourhood of 


smoking in self-defence. Several women were in 


machines with which the Celestials do their 
reckoning and save their stationery are strange to 
white men, and their books are not easily decipher- 
able. The streets were full of busy people, bar- 
gaining in high tones. We passed what I was told 
was ‘once upon a time’ a ‘murder-house ;’ then 
we dropped into an opium den. Here half-a-dozen 
men sat on a platform, surrounded with the para- 
phernalia of opium-smoking. They prepared a 


three minutes—put a bit about the size of a pea 
into their pipes, lit it, smoked it in two or three 
whiffs, repeated this operation until they began 
to get drowsy, and then spreading themselves on 
cushions, calmly waited for unconsciousness and 
‘sun-bright dreams.’ The ‘murder-house’ we 
had just passed was in a narrow alley; and 
while we are watching the opium-smokers, my 
euide explained the modus operandi of its 
whilom tenant, which may be gathered from 
the following little Chinese legend, which pur- 
ports to be an accurate translation of about 
two yards and three-quarters of Chinese manu- 
script : 

‘Chi Ching fell in love with Petti Sing. But 
Chi Ching was poor, and Petti Sing’s father 
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insisted on her marrying rich Ah Tung, who | 
was also a suitor for her hand. But Petti Sing | 
had given her love to Chi Ching, and neither her | 
father’s threats nor Ah Tung’s entreaties could | 
make her untrue to her lover. In this state of 
affairs, old Petti Sing had recourse to Hong Di, 
the keeper of a murder-house. Hong Di lived in 
an alley, so narrow that not more than two | 
people could walk abreast. There was no door | 
in his house which opened upon the street, but | 
only a window about three feet from the ground. 
This window was covered with a blind, behind 
which Hong Di waited for his victims. Down 
this alley at night came Chi Ching with old 
Petti Sing, the former on the side of Hong Di’s 
house. When opposite Hong Di’s window, Chi 
Ching was stabbed to the heart with a crease, a 
thin wavy dagger, sharp as a razor. His body 
was then pushed and dragged through the window, 
and Hong Di found means to dispose of it, this 
being part of his compact. Had the body been | 
left in the street, Hong Di would have had little | 
to fear on the score of detection: the presump- | 
tion would have been that Chi Ching had been | 
killed in a row or assassinated by an enemy. | 
Petti Sing, by some sense of which we have no 
physiological explanation, felt that her lover was 
dead, and wept so much that her beauty became | 
impaired to such an extent that she was no | 
longer an object of desire to Ah Tung, and | 
old Petti Sing in disappointment destroyed his 
life. Hong Di’s villainy was eventually dis- | 
covered, and he was put to death with the crease 
with which he had deprived so many persons of 
life.’ 

There are two Chinese theatres: the better one 
is in Jackson Street. Of the beauty of their 
plots I can say nothing: they are not to be 
understood without an interpreter. But besides | 
a discordant clangour of gongs, a squeaking of | 
stringed instruments resembling the creaking of 
doors, a booming and rattling of drums, a noise 
compared with which one of Wagner’s operas 
erformed by the inmates of Colney Hatch would 
See been soothing—besides all this, we had two 
murders, a suicide, and other dramatic bloodshed. 
What more could we expect for half a dollar? 

Of the Chinese Buddhistic temples, of which 
there are four or five, I shall say nothing. Their 
restaurants, the best of them, struck me as being 
particularly clean. But there is something 
saponaceous about all Chinese cooks, and some- 
thing greasy about their cooking which is to me 
distasteful. The meals were costly enough, and 
could be partaken of in true Chinese style. I 
have, however, a constitutional aversion to tea; 
and the bird’s-nest soup, sea-slugs, bamboo sprouts, 
and other Celestial delicacies, tempted me not. 
Doubtless, they were good enough in their way ; 
but, to use the favourite expression of a very great 
friend of mine, different people have different 
ideas. 

San Francisco is singularly bare of trees; yet 
to no city could they be a greater acquisition. 
The people like sunshine ; and to enjoy it they 
are willing to put up with dust. Sand-storms are 
the curse of the city. 

When the heavens hang down to the languorous 
earth, and a palpitant white heat shimmers on 
the streets, it is pleasant to drive out to the Cliff 
House and watch the seals and sea-horses basking 


| brother look has disappeared. 
_ large’ upon his forehead ; and if his employer is 


on the sun-kissed rocks, and barking and rolling 
in the waves. The Seal Rocks are distant but a 
stone’s throw from the Cliff House, whose founda- 
tions are licked by the ‘ furrow-facéd sea.’ Count- 
less seals disport themselves in plain view from 
the Cliff House baleony ; and no one ever thinks 
of discharging a rifle at them, not because—as Mr 
Froude seems to think—the Americans are less 
cruel than the English, less ardent in their sport, 
and have no love of killing for its own sake, but 
because there is a prodigiously heavy penalty for 
so doing. Beyond a few measly specimens in 
menageries and a fine herd in Yellowstone Park, 
where is the noble buffalo? In his wild state he 
is already as rare as what we call a white elephant, 
and in a few years he will be as much a thing of 
the past as the great auk. The coyote, or prairie- 
wolf, survives because he seems to have learned 
the art of living on nothing, and to have dis- 
covered the secret of continual motion ; but the 
antelope-hunter has often to content himself with 
a sight of ‘tracks,’ 

Unlike the old Indians of the North American 
continent, the negro has lived to improve his 
lot. From his face the am-I-not-a-man-and-a- 
Freedom is ‘ writ 


dissatisfied with his services, he leaves that be- 
nighted man, and seeks to confer a blessing on 
one more worthy. He occupies many positions of 
trust, and has so well obeyed the command to 
go forth and multiply, that he must of necessity 
ere long become a real power in the land. At 
present, the traveller makes his acquaintance in 


/evening dress—white waistcoat, white choker— 


discharging the duties of waiter in many Western 
hotels, and no James or Robert in Piccadilly or 
St James’s was ever buoyed up and sustained by a 
higher sense of the importance of the duties which 
he is called upon to perform, or a surer convic- 
tion that he will gain your approbation—and 
a tip. 

I had been in San Francisco for about ten 
days, when an American speculator, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made in London, carried me 
off to his home in Oakland. Oakland is on the 
inner or opposite side of the Bay, is the prin- 
cipal town of Alameda County, and has forty 
thousand inhabitants. It is, so to speak, the 
fashionable suburb of San Francisco. Ferry- 
boats cross the Bay each way at intervals of half- 
an-hour. These ferry-boats are floating palaces. 
The saloons are gorgeous, with carpets downy as 
Turkish, costly mirrors, luxurious spring cushions, 
and panels resplendent with green and gold. 
From their decks by night the lights of San 
Francisco show like the flickering remnants of a 
monster pyrotechnic display. Oakland is far 
more beautiful than San Francisco. It is a city 
of bay-windows, gardens, and trees. Nature has 
been prodigal of indigenous evergreen oaks. Art 
has added palms, roses, and all the most beautiful 
favourites of the garden. Its drives, which are 
wide and smooth, are, thanks to a plentiful water- 
supply, innocent of dust ; and its lawns are bright 
with grass almost as delicate and healthy as the 
grass of England. The gardens—and there is a 
garden to almost every house—are, many of them, 
large and luxuriant, all neatly kept. There is an 
aristocratic side to the principal street. The 
fashionable promenade rejoices in the name of 
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the ‘four-bit’ side, the opposite side of the way | could impart to him. Seawards, where the blue 


being known as the ‘two-bit’ side. ‘Bit’ is the 
American term for a ten-cent piece. Strange 
terms these for a democratic country, where one 
man is supposed to be as good as another—and a 
great deal better, as the Irishman said. 

On the whole, I agree with Mr Froude, that the 
taste in California is greatly superior to what you 
see in New York. This is particularly noticeable 
in the interior of the Californian houses, where 
there is not the senseless agglomeration of costly 
things and over-supply of gold and showy colours 
which strike one in the East. Wealth cannot 
purchase an artistic taste. That faculty of the 
mind which discerns harmony with pleasure, and 
its opposite with dislike, though often intuitive, 
may be acquired by education and surroundings. 
A quantity of gold, silver, silk, china, and yards 
of painted canvas in splendid frames, are un- 
doubted proofs of wealth ; but great care must be 
taken in their arrangement, or the effect will be 
wsthetically unsatisfactory. The general taste of 
Americans is for display. To banish this from 
among them, the tasteful elegance of the French 
interior, the simplicity of the Italian, and the 
solid comfort of the English, might be studied 
with advantage, and imitated without being 
copied. 


JEREMY YORK. 


V. 


Tue world moved very slowly in those days, 
and Deal’s solitary constable, Timothy Budd, 
had not fairly started for the house of the widow 
Bax on a road that would have brought him 
in time to the ancient and beautiful minster of 
Minster, until the clock in Deal church showed 
the hour to be a quarter before nine. He was 
mounted on a clumsy village cart, like to what 
Hogarth has more than once drawn, armed with 
the warrant, a full description of the tall young 
man, to the obtaining of whose name from the 
brig Jane, still lying in the Downs, the magis- 
trate objected on the grounds of delay, and 
animated with full conviction that he would find 
the malefactor at his sweetheart’s house. 

The old village cart was drawn by a lame 
horse, that was occasionally to be impelled into 
a brief staggering trot by the one-eyed driver 
who sat by Constable Budd’s side, and who on 
occasions acted as assistant or ‘watch’ to that 
worthy. A crowd followed the cart out of Deal, 
for the excitement was very great indeed ; and 
many would have been glad to have accompanied 
the constable the whole distance; but this he 
would not suffer, sternly ordering them to turn 
about when they had proceeded half a mile, 
‘lest, as he bawled out, ‘the criminal should 
catch scent of their coming and fly,’ 

It was a drive of five or six miles. Constable 
Budd stolidly puffed at his pipe, with now and 
again a glance at his heavy stick, and an occa- 
sional dive into his coat-pocket, where jingled 
a massive pair of gyves or handeuffs, for such 
ease of mind, maybe, as the chill of the iron 


of the ocean showed steeping to the golden line 
of the Goodwin Sands, hung the huge white 
cloud of the line-of-battle ship, scarce stemming 
the slack westerly tide, though every cloth was 
abroad with studding-sails far overhanging her 
black sides and grinning batteries. Little was 
said by the two men as they jogged along between 
the hedgerows and past the sand-downs on that 
rosy and sparkling September morning, saving 
that when they were nearing Sandwich, Budd’s 
mate turned and said to him: ‘Timothy, it’s 
the long chap, as he’s described, as slept with 
the bo’sun, that you’re to take, ain’t it?” 

‘Oy,’ said the other with a slap at his breast, 
where lay the warrant. 

‘But who’s to know,’ said the driver, ‘that 
it wasn’t the bo’sun as killed the long chap?’ 

‘If you’d heered what was said, you wouldn’t 
ask such a question,’ answered Budd. ‘I knew 
Mr Worksop. He wor a proper gentleman. Mr 
Worksop worn’t a man to shed the blood of a 
flea—Whoy, look here—the long chap comes 
ashore wanting money, and he goes to bed with 
a man with noigh hand forty guineas in gold. 
It speaks for itself, Willum ; it speaks for itself. 
—Now, then, probe this old clothes-horse, will 
‘ee? We shall be all noight at this pace.’ 

They rumbled through the streets of Sandwich, 
over the quaint old structure that bridged the 
little river of Stour; then to the left, into the 
flat plains—dashed here and there with spaces 
of trees—that stretched pretty nearly level all 
the way to Canterbury; and as the great globular 
watch in Constable Budd’s breeches’ pocket pointed 
to the hour of ten, the cart came toa halt oppo- 
site one of a group of cottages—the prettiest of 
them all, a little paradise of creepers and green 
bushes and small quickset hedge, shadowed behind 
with trees, with the dark glass of the windows 
sparkling in tiny suns through the vegetation, 
and the air round about sweet with a pleasant 
farmyard smell, and melodious with the voices 
of birds, and the bleating and lowing of cattle 
in the distance. 

Budd and his man got out of the cart, threw 
the reins over a post, and walked to the house- 
door. It stood open. With a mere apologetic 
blow upon it with his fist, the constable marched 
in, and swiftly peeping into a room on the left- 
hand side, and noting that it was vacant, he 
turned the handle of a door on the right of 
the passage and stood in the threshold, filling 
the frame with his gaunt, knock-kneed figure 
and huge skirts. 

A little table was laid for breakfast ; the room 
was savoury with the smell of eggs and bacon 
and coffee. Half risen from his chair was the 
figure of York, a table-knife in his hand, a frown 
of amazement and indignation upon his brow; 
confronting him was a comely old lady in mourn- 
ing, half risen too, and staring with terrified 
eyes and pale cheeks at the constable and the 
one-eyed face that showed over his shoulder. 
Close to York was his sweetheart, Jenny Bax, 
an auburn-haired little woman of eighteen, with 
soft dark eyes and girlish figure and breast of 
snow scarcely concealed by the kerchief that 
covered her shoulders. 

‘It’s the Deal constable!’ cried the comely 
old lady. 
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‘What do you want?’ exclaimed York, slowly 
rearing himself to his full stature. 

‘You!’ thundered Budd.—‘ Put that knoife 
down.’ 

York did so with an expression of amazement. 
The constable produced his warrant. 

‘I’m here, he cried, ‘to arrest you for the 
wilful murder, oither last night or in the small- 
hours this morning, of Gabriel Worksop, mariner, 
who shared his bed with ’ee and who’s missing.’ 

He thrust his hands into his pocket with a 
look behind him, and in a breath almost, so 
quickly was it done, he and his assistant had 
thrown themselves upon York and handcutled 
him. Ten minutes later, York, pinioned in 
the cart, between Budd and the driver, was 
being leisurely conveyed to Sandwich jail, whilst 
the widow Bax hung weeping bitterly over the 
form of her daughter Jenny, who lay motion- 
less and marble-white, as though dead, upon the 
floor. 

VI. 

When York was searched, they found in his 
coat pocket a large clasp-knife with a ring through 
the end of it, capped (where the ring was) by a 
mounting of copper such as formerly might pro- 
tect the butt-end of a pistol, upon which the 
words ‘ Gabriel Worksop’ were rudely scored. 
The knife looked to have been newly cleaned. 
There was no stain of blood or anything approach- 
ing such a mark visible upon it. In the pocket 
where this knife was they found a Spanish gold 
piece minted in the year 1690, with a hole through 
it, as though the coin was used asa charm or an 
ornament. His bundle contained merely a few 
trifles of wearing apparel. They also found upon 
him four shillings in English money and other 
articles of no moment as evidence. But when 
they came to strip him, they found the left side 
of his shirt heavily stained with blood. 

All that he said was, he was innocent of the 
crime charged against him, but refused to declare 
more. 

The first hearing was before the mayor of 
Sandwich and a bench of magistrates. The room 
was crowded ; never in the memory of the most 
ancient inhabitant had anything of the kind 
excited so much interest, not indeed in the 
district, but throughout the south-eastern portion 
of the county. It was universally agreed that 
Mr Worksop had been murdered, and by whom, 
if not by Jeremy York? But, then, what had 
become of the body? The marks of blood prov- 
ing that it had been dragged to the timber exten- 
sion were conclusive enough; yet it was almost 
inevitable that a corpse thrown into shallow water 
close inshore should be set upon some part of the 
beach by the action of the tide, unless weighted 
by a heavy sinker, in which case there would be 
a chance for the grapnel. But day after day, a 
broad tract stretching from Deal Castle to Sandown 


completer evidence be forthcoming? Would York 
confess, or make some admission that might help 
to solve the mystery ? 

The landlady of the Lonely Star, along with 
other witnesses, proved that the knife and the 
gold coin had belonged to Mr Worksop. The 
landlady stated that she had frequently handled 
the coin, and that on the day preceding his dis- 


Castle had been swept without result. Would | 


| 


appearance or death, she had asked him to sell 
it to her; but he replied that it had been given 
to him by a sweetheart twenty years before, and 
that he would not part with it for a ton of gold. 
She and other witnesses also testified to Mr 


Worksop having been in possession of some | 
thirty or forty guineas, which in his cups he | 


had a trick of lugging out by the handful, that 


the company might know a jolly sailor need | 


never be a pauper. The two boatmen that had 
rowed Jeremy York ashore gave evidence that 
he confessed he was only worth half a guinea, 
that there was a quarrel over the fare, and that 
they had to be satisfied with four shillings. 

York’s statement, on the other hand, was as 
follows: He said that on the night in question 
he fell asleep, after having lain with the boat- 
swain for about an hour. He was then awakened 
by the oppression of the atmosphere, which made 
him fear that he would suffocate; and being 
parched with thirst, besides desperately fevered 


by the atmosphere, he resolved to seek for the | 


inn’s back-yard, where he might hope to find a 


pump, and where he would be sure of the relief , 
of fresh air. As he could not lift the latch-of , 
the door, he searched Mr Worksop’s clothes, not 


choosing to disturb the man, who had shown him- 


self querulous and grumbling, as though in pain, | 
| D >) D> > 


and found a knife, with which he succeeded in 
opening the door. It was a little past two o'clock 
when he returned to his bedroom ; a faint light 
penetrated the window from the oil lamp outside, 
which enabled him to see that the bed was empty. 
He also took notice that Mr Worksop’s wearing 
apparel, that had Jain upon a chair, was gone. 


He was somewhat surprised, but concluded that | 


Mr Worksop had been awakened, as he himself 
had, by the heat, had dressed and walked forth 
into the night, and that he would return presently. 
He got into bed again, but lay sleepless, until, 
hearing some distant clock strike four, he rose, 
clothed himself, took his bundle, and left the 
house, carrying away the boatswain’s knife, which 
he would have left behind, had he remembered 
that it was in his pocket. He was unable to 
account for his possession of the Spanish piece 
of gold, which the witnesses swore had belonged 
to Mr Worksop ; nor could he explain how it was 
that there were blood-stains upon his shirt, in the 
bed, on the floor, not to mention the marks which 
terminated at the waterside. 

Having heard the evidence, the magistrate com- 
mitted him to take his trial for wilful murder at 


| the forthcoming assizes to be held at Sandwich. 


There was probably but one person living at 
that time who believed in Jeremy York’s inno- 
cence, and this was his sweetheart, Jenny Bax. 
The widow Bax, after much mental swaying to 
and fro, arrived at the conclusion that the youth 
was guilty. How could it be otherwise? she 
reasoned, as did all others who discussed the 
matter. The mysterious disappearance of Mr 
Worksop—the knife and coin in York’s pocket— 
the bloodstains, the incriminating marks dis- 
covered on him—if these things did not point 
to his being the assassin of the unfortunate boat- 
swain, what, in the name of truth, could they 
signify? But what had he done with the guineas, 
to obtain which, of course, he had committed the 
dreadful deed? Well, that was a thing not to be 
conjectured. It was strange, no doubt, that the 
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money should not have been found upon him 
when he was searched ; for one might well think 
that if he had been artful enough to conceal his 
booty somewhere on the road to the widow’s 
cottage, he would have taken care to hide such dam- 
nifying testimonials to his guilt as the knife and 
the Spanish coin. But it is always through some 
oversight on the part of the evil-doer that he is 
brought to book. However it might be as regards 
the concealment of the guineas and the retention 
of the knife and coin, it was beyond all dispute 
manifest that Mr Worksop lay somewhere secreted, 
a murdered man, and that York was his assassin. 

Jenny alone believed in his innocence. She 
and her mother were poor; but had the widow 
been well to do, she would not have advanced a 
groat in defence of the man whom she believed a 
murderer. In the brief time that the lovers had 
been together before the arrival of the constable, 
York had told his sweetheart that he was in hope 
of obtaining the balance of his wages as second- 
mate from the owner of the Celia; and this 
coming into Jenny’s mind whilst her sweetheart 
lay in Sandwich jail, she wrote imploringly to 
the owners of the brig, spoke of the terrible 
charge that had been brought against Mr Jeremy 
York, and how neither of them had funds to 
enable them to procure counsel; and she prayed 
them, with all the might of her little bursting 
heart, to send her the money her sweetheart said 
was owing to him, that some effort might be made 
to rescue him from the gibbet. In response to 
this piteous entreaty, the owners of the brig sent 
her fifteen guineas, with which money she has- 
tened to Canterbury and there engaged the services 
of the likeliest lawyer that that ancient city con- 
tained. This lawyer had several interviews with 
York, and he was candid enough to represent to 
Jenny Bax that though he would do his best, 
there was little or no hope. Beyond his solemn 
assurance of innocence, coupled with the careless- 
ness, Which certainly did not look criminal, of 
his suffering the knife and coin to remain in his 
pocket, the young man seemed incapable of stating 
asingle point upon which the defence could rely 
or which it could make anything of. And it 
turned out as the sagacious lawyer had predicted : 
the evidence that had been previously tendered 
was gone over again, and far more diligently 
examined ; the blood-stained shirt, the knife, the 
coin, were produced. The landlady of the Lonely 
Star along with her husband and six other wit- 
nesses were present to testify to the coin, to the 
knife (though the name scored upon it abundantly 
indicated the ownership), to the money in posses- 
sion of the boatswain at the time of his dis- 
appearance, to the circumstance of Jeremy York 
having shared the bed with him, to the avowed 
poverty of the young man, to the blood-marks 
terminating at the timber extension, from which 
point beyond all question the corpse had been 
thrown into the sea. 

The judge summed up, making but little of the 
circumstance of what he referred to as the heed- 
lessness of York in retaining upon his person such 
incriminating articles as the knife and the coin. 
The jury conferred a few moments without with- 
drawing and returned a verdict of ‘Guilty. 
Whereupon his lordship put on the black cap, 
and after a tedious sermon on the hideousness 
of the crime for which the prisoner was to suffer, 


sentenced him to be hung by the neck until he 
was dead. 


Vil, 


In the days in which Jeremy York flourished, 
the gibbet was a much less conventional detail of 
the civilisation of the century than the gallows 
now is. Pirates and blood-stained smugglers were, 
to be sure, hanged in chains upon gallows erected 
on Thames mud. Execution Dock and the lower 
reaches were fixed points in Jack Ketch’s pro- 
gramme when it came to maritime tragedies or 
felonies committed in the home waters round 
about the coast within convenient distance ; but 
the ordinary land-going felon was again and again 
‘turned off’ in places adjacent to the scene of his 
wrong-doing. There seemed to the old-fashioned 
intelligence a sort of poetical justice in hanging a 
man within view of the spot where, according to 
the ferocious laws of those days, he had earned 
his bitter title to the halter. 

In conformity, then, with this practice, it was 
decided that Jeremy York should be hanged on 
a gibbet erected within musket-shot of Sandown 
Castle ; that is to say, within a mile or so of 
the old wooden structure on to which he had 
dragged the bleeding body of the hapless boat- 
swain, and from which, with horrid secrecy, he 
had committed it to the sea. 

It was a windy melancholy morning, sombre 
with the stoop of dusky weeping clouds sweeping 
out of the north-east, with an edge of frost in their 
occasional showering of wet. The sea ran a dark 
hard green under their shadow, with a ghastly 

glare of froth along the horizon where the surf 

| was boiling upon the Goodwin Sands, The sand- 
hills were dusky with crowds of people, who had 
assembled to witness the fine show of a hanged 
man; many full of curiosity, congregated close 
about the gibbet, that stood black and horrible 
like a hideous signpost pointing the road to Death, 
with the rope swayed by the wind dangling from 
the extremity of it. But the mass of the mob 
seemed to give it a pretty wide berth, as though 
it was an object to be best admired from afar. 

One might have noticed, however, that amongst 
the people who lingered in the immediate vicinity 
of what used to be called the fatal tree was a 
knot of some eight or ten persons, whom the least 
observant eye might have suspected were present 
from a motive that had but little reference to 
curiosity. They were most of them young men, 
with a certain air of resolution in their manner ; 
they conversed very earnestly ; they might have 
been observed to measure the height of the arm 
of the gibbet from the ground, the length of the 
rope, and the space from where the noose would 
| be when the end of it had been coiled about the 
| neck to the sand beneath. Some time before the 
arrival of the felon, a woman of slight figure, in 
deep mourning, her face concealed by a veil, came 
to the steadfast group of men, conversed with 
them for a few minutes, then broke away sobbing 
| passionately, and was seen to walk hurriedly in 
/the direction of Sandwich. It was whispered 
| amongst the crowd that she was Jenny Bax, the 

murderer’s sweetheart ; and several females who 
recognised her as she walked away, exclaimed 
that, for all her mourning and veils, she could not 
but be an unfeeling person to come and view the 
| gibbet where her sweetheart was to be strangled, 
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even if she had not made up her mind to witness 
the whole scene from behind one of those sand- 
hills she was skirting in such a hurry. 

A little before eleven o’clock, a murmur ran 
through the crowd like the cry of a wave breaking 
aslant along a mile of shore. The procession was 
in view! a horse and cart, in which were seated 
York the malefactor, the chaplain of the jail 
exhorting him, and the hangman sitting behind, 
with his legs over the edge, fortifying his spirits 
with a sly dram from time to time from a flat 
bottle which he drew from his pocket, for this 
was a country pageant, with nothing but rooks, 
and here and there a farmyard labourer, as sight- 
seers; no crowded progress, such as that from 
Newgate to Tyburn or Newcastle jail to the town 
moor. On one side of the cart walked the sheriff, 
on the other three constables, one of whom was 
Budd, and a small detachment of helpers after the 
pattern of the one-eyed man. Jeremy York sat 
cold and silent, gray as tobacco ash, habited in the 
clothes he wore when taken; he held his eyes bent 
downwards ; his lips were compressed into two 
bloodless lines ; he gave no heed to the chaplain, 
who mumbled in his ear; he had only spoken 
once since he had entered the cart, and that was 
to say to the ordinary: ‘Sir, before God I am 
innocent.’ All the while he lay waiting for the 
day of execution he had said no more. 

The cart rolled up to the gibbet, and the con- 
stables and helpers drove the crowd into a circle 
round it. It was thought that York would make 
a speech, but he held his peace, never looking up. 
His arms were pinioned ; the hangman hitched 
the end of the rope round his neck ; the chaplain 
prayed earnestly and devoutly ; the crowd held 
their breath, and not a sound broke the dreadful 
stillness saving the dreary sweep of the wind over 
the sandhills and the seething and hissing of the 
breakers rising and falling upon the shingle. The 
sheriff then gave the signal; the driver who held 
the horse’s head started the animal, the cart rolled 
away, and left Jeremy York hanging. 

But scarce had he swung to an erect posture 
under the gibbet, when it was observed that the 
hangman had not allowed for his considerable 
stature ; his toes touched the ground; but ere 
the crowd could well distinguish this, the group 
of men whom the veiled woman in black had 
conversed with gathered round the suspended 
figure in such a way as partly to support it. 
The sheriff, conversing with the hangman, looked 
away ; no notice was taken of the action of these 
people, for it was a common custom in those days 
for friends of a malefactor to gather about him 
after he had been turned off, to shore him up, | 
and to do their best to keep him from strangling | 
during the half-hour in which he dangled. The 
crowd looked on; what the group of men were 
trying to effect they might have guessed; but 
whether the criminal should be ultimately saved 
or immediately throttled was all the same to the 
mob, as it was apparently to the sheriff. It was 
an execution anyway ; this was the sight that the 

eople of Deal and Sandwich and of adjacent 
namlets had covered the sandhills to witness, and 
be the issue of the spectacle what it would, there 
was nothing to disappoint them in the presenta- 
tion of it. 

At the expiration of half an hour, time was 
called by one of the men who crowded round | 


the motionless body; the sheriff signed to the 
executioner, who, springing forward, severed the 
rope, and the body fell into the outstretched arms 
of those about it. A minute after, a small cart, 
containing a shell, was brought to the gibbet, the 
body was placed in it, five men of the group who 
had clustered about the pendent form sprang into 
the cart, and within a few moments the vehicle 
was being driven rapidly in the direction of 
Sandwich. 


TRAPPING TIGERS. 


Amone the most interesting of books to Scotch- 
men who love to read of the words and works 
of their fellow-countrymen in distant lands and 
among stirring scenes of adventure and peril, is 
the Lives of the Lindsays, published by Mr Murray 
in 1849, and not the least interesting pages of 
this delightfully clannish compilation of tales of 
travel are those contributed by Robert Lindsay, 
who was Resident of what was then known as 
the ‘ Province’ of Sylhet, just one hundred years 
ago, To his successors in charge of one of the 
swampiest and prettiest districts of India—a 
collocation of adjectives which shall presently be 
explained—it is tantalising to read that in days 
of an easy and paternal administration and ample 
leisure, it was possible, in twelve years, with a 
nominal salary of five hundred pounds a year, 
to amass a large fortune. The lucky Robert, 
while yet a young man, was not only Resident 
over the valley of Sylhet and the marshes thereof, 
but enjoyed a monopoly of trade with the in- 
habitants of the surrounding hills, of which those 
on the north, a huge wall of limestone five 
thousand feet high, seamed with cascades and 
clothed with orange-trees, provide the district 
with scenery so picturesque that the wonder 
is that it has been so rarely and so inade- 
quately described. Nowadays, Robert Lindsay’s 
degenerate official descendant receives a bare 
salary, which, counted in depreciated rupees, is 
worth little more than the nominal emoluments 
of a hundred years ago; and with this he has 
to face enhanced prices, a more civilised society, 
and the withdrawal of the prohibition to trade. 
Truly, the golden age of Indian officialism has 
passed, never to return—to join ‘the snows of 
yester-year, 

Meanwhile, other things have changed. The 
low jungle-crowned hills which extend into the 
district, like the fingers of an outspread hand, 
from independent Tippera on the south, have 
been reclaimed from tigers and elephants, and 
are covered with flourishing tea-gardens, in the 
opening out of which Robert Lindsay’s country- 
men have borne no small share. To meet the 
wants of these and carry away their tea to 
Caleutta, great steamers ply the waters of the 
Surma and the Kusiara, and their booming whistle 
is heard in the quiet villages which nestle under 
ancestral peepul and tamarind trees on the densely 
populated banks of the two great rivers of the 
district. But in the villages themselves very 
little is altered. To a man who knows India, 
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nothing speaks so strongly for the inrooted con- | which the uncouth gait of the buffalo gives small 
servatism of its people as the perusal of such | promise, and was speedily killed. 
a narrative as that of Robert Lindsay. The! Nowadays, the captured tiger or leopard is 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table revisits Europe | usually carried in triumph to the homesteads of 
after an absence of only fifty years, and delights | the more wealthy landowners, who are expected 
to pick out and commemorate the institutions | to recompense the captors with presents suited to 
and habitations which have survived since his| the donors’ importance and wealth. When the 
last visit, evidently because they are oases in a | poor beast is worn out by its ineffectual struggles 
desert of change. But Robert Lindsay, if he|in the confined space which renders its mighty 
refrained from visiting the tea-gardens, might | muscles powerless, it is conveyed to the nearest 
well imagine himself to be in his old province | official, who has it put to death as speedily and 
in the old times, could he return to it now. | mercifully as possible, and disburses the customary 
His arrival in a green budgerow—if he wisely | government reward, the amount of which seems 
abstained from travelling in a cargo steamer—|to have been determined a hundred years ago. 
would be greeted by a fleet of boats, more or less} One improvement only has been effected in the 
gaudily equipped with bunting, and filled as of | method of capture. On the trapdoor is now 
yore with his obedient and obsequious omlah, | usually mounted an empty kerosene oil tin, the 
or native subordinates. He would find the} work of distant American tinsmiths, and this 
ancient and picturesque mosque of Shah Jalil| serves by the clatter of its descent to waken the 
still visited by devout admirers of the wandering | builders of the trap, who commonly sleep in a 
saint, who pitched his tent here, on the extreme | temporary hut hard by. 
limits of Mohammedan rule, three hundred years | The process of driving the tiger into the long 
ago. Andas for the villages, they stand where | ‘tube’ of mats and rattans is more exciting and 
they did, and their inhabitants live much the | dangerous than Lindsay’s description would lead 
same life, with its easy round of agricultural | the reader to suppose. The trap-door has to be 
labour, much facilitated by the abundant and | raised to admit the end of the tube, and there is 
never-failing rains which have made Cherra- | always the possibility that the infuriated animal, 
poonjee the meteorological wonder of the world. | whose roars are loud enough to strike terror into 
heir amusements are much as they were one | the stoutest breast, may break loose on either 
hundred years ago: boat-racing in long canoes on | side. Consequently, an excited ring of villagers, 
the noble rivers and in the great shining meres | armed with spears, billhooks, and perhaps even 
of the southern valleys is still practised. And |a rusty muzzle-loading fowling-piece or two, is 
above all, the page which we are tempted to | formed round the trap, ready to account for the 
extract, and which describes the sport of trapping | animal, if his exit should not take him into the 
tigers, is still a true description of a very ao cunningly devised tube. If he does break loose, 
acteristic and picturesque incident of Eastern | a general stampede is not uncommon, or else one 
rural life. Robert Lindsay’s account runs as | or two of the stouter villagers receive honourable 
follows: ‘Large traps, constructed of wood and wounds from tooth or ravening claw. But more 
turf, with four doors successively opening from | commonly the frightened beast crawls quietly 
each other, are built in such places as the tigers | into the long tube, and is powerless, in spite of 
frequent. The bait is a living bullock in the | the fragile appearance of his mat envelope, which 
centre, The tiger may enter on either side: on|in shape exactly resembles the pink or white 
treading on a spring, the two counter-doors drop, | biscuits which are commonly eaten with ices, It 
and he is secured, while the bullock remains in| is a curious sensation to see a tigers growling 
perfect safety. A tube or cylinder, of about | face within a few inches of your own, and to 
twelve feet long and eighteen inches calibre— | be able, if you are so little magnanimous as to 
made of mats, and fortified with rope or ground | follow Robert Lindsay’s example, to pull the 
rattans, and secured at the further end by two | great cat’s whiskers. I have even known young 
sticks run across it—is now introduced; and the | men boast, with a fine air of paradox, of having 
tiger, being previously teased in the trap and | shot tigers in their own verandas ; but the tiger 
abundantly anxious to escape, seeing this ray of | was swaddled in one of these tubes, and to slay 
daylight conveyed into his prison through the | him was but butcher’s work. 
tube, gathers himself together and darts into it,| In many other respects than the custom of 
in hope of finding a passage at the opposite | tiger-trapping the inhabitants of Sylhet are con- 
extremity; but is stopped by the crossbars, A | servative folk. The district was one of the first 
man stands by to drive in two other bars across | to come under British rule. It has been under 
the end by which he entered. No mouse was| the administration of several officers, who have 
ever more inoffensive than this powerful animal | subsequently won fame in more important spheres. 
now finds himself; the whole space he has to| It has even, for Englishmen, a faint flavour of 
move in is only eighteen inches calibre, which | literary interest, for one of its earliest magistrates 
barely allows him to move, and I have repeatedly | was the father of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
taken him by the whiskers with impunity.’ as the name of Thackeray Street in the town of 
In Robert Lindsay's time, the unfortunate | Sylhet testifies. But to this day wheeled vehicles 
animal was usually carried to the walled enclosure | are unknown in the greater part of the district, 
of a deserted mosque, and there, in presence of | and roads are yet to make. On market-days, the 
an excited crowd of spectators, compelled to do | rivers are thronged with thousands of boats ; or, 
battle with a buffalo, tame or wild. The result | when the drier season of winter stops this mode 
was seldom doubtful ; for if the buffalo once got | of communication, the villagers trot in Indian file 
his opponent within reach of his huge and | along the footpaths leading to the market, bearing 
massive horns, the unfortunate tiger was tossed | on their shoulders a bamboo, from each end of 
from one horn to another with a dexterity of | which is suspended a load of merchandise. When 
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a European travels in the district, his tent and his | barbecued whole, or rather roasted in an oven, 
camp equipage must needs be carried in similar | according to the Otaheite plan—a hole being dug 
fashion. And if the outward aspect of life in| in the ground, lined with plantain leaves, and 
Sylhet is little altered, there is probably even less | filled with hot stones—the hogs placed therein— 
change in the mental attitude of the two millions | more hot stones laid on the top, and the whole 
of cultivators who till its rice-fields. Education | covered with turf. The chiefs acted as carvers, 
has extended marvellously ; every village has its their dirks being the only instruments used, and 
little vernacular school, every ‘subdivision’ of | the large leaves of the plantain served for plates, 
four or five hundred thousand people its high or | The entertainment was universally admired, and 
middle-class schools. But for the most part the | abundance of fermented liquor closed the festivi- 
people are content to live their traditional life, | ties of the day.’ 
and to see as little as possible of the busy world} The Khasias still eat pigs and drink fermented 
outside, The Sylhettia has an ill reputation | liquors. A favourite dish among European habi- 
among inhabitants of other parts of India for} tués of the Cherrapoonjee dawk bungalow is a 
manners and morals, a reputation not entirely | tender Khasi sucking-pig roasted, to whose crisp 
deserved, and won partly by a sturdy provin- | succulence only Charles Lamb could do justice. 
cialism and local patriotism and pride which has} And as for Khasi beer, it is not bad stuff when 
something attractive about it. One of the diffi- | better is not to be had. But in other respects 
culties of the wide-spreading, all-embracing British | these wild ‘Tartars,’ whom Lindsay took to be 
rule in India is this, that the laws which are | ‘inhabitants of the high range which separates 
passed in Calcutta embrace the whole country, | our possessions from the Chinese frontier,’ have 
and include such conservative and old-world tracts | altered greatly for the better. A magnificent 
as these. Municipal boards and local councils | cart-road traverses their territory from north to 
have to be created, and fostered and propped up | south, terminating at one extremity in our civil 
with official praise. But they are foreign to the | station of Gauhati in the plains of Assam, and 
habits and traditions of the people, who are for, at the other in the new wire tramway which 
the most part quite content that the work should | plunges temerariously from the brow of the hill 
be done for them by their European ruler, And) below Cherrapoonjee into the plains of Sylhet. 
so the matter is commonly compromised. The} Midway, in the very heart of the hills, lies the 
‘magistrate, unlike the conventional constitu- | charming station of Shillong, bosomed in fragrant 
tional monarch, really rules under a pretence of | pine-groves, the headquarters of the new province 
governing, and the compromise works fairly | of Assam, of which Sylhet is the most populous 
enough, Possibly the people are being slowly | district. The Khasias are now as ese as the 
inducted into the elements of popular govern- | Highlanders among whom Robert Lindsay ended 
ment, at least in local matters; but before they | his days, and have become great traders. Many 
can attain to any independent control over their | of them are converts to Christianity, owing to 
local government, there are not wanting signs} the zealous labours of the Welsh missionaries, 
that they will pass under the hands of wirepullers | whose stations are scattered all over the hills. 
and agitators, whose advent the most easy-going | Two Europeans wandering on a walking tour, not 
of officials cannot regard with approval or without | long ago, in a part of the hills where they sup- 
anxiety. posed few of their colour had been before, were 
We must ‘not leave Robert Lindsay without | greeted by a chorus of school children singing, 
one more extract, to prove that in some respects |‘ Men of Harlech, flags are streaming!’ Quaint 
British rule has worked wonders in the way of | old superstitions linger among them, such as that 
civilisation. He is describing the Khasia chief-| of the great serpent who is said to have lived in 
tains who had come to meet him to negotiate for|a cavern in the hills, and whose ghostly shape 
the lease of their lime-quarries, the possession of | haunts certain families, who have to perform 
which was the most important step towards the | ghastly sacrifices to its memory if they would 
fortune which he took home with him to Scotland. | maintain their property. But a European may 
‘In order to pay due attention to the great man, |} wander with perfect safety, unarmed and un- 
they had come down from every part of the | attended, from end to end of the hills, and may 
mountain, accompanied by their retainers, dressed | enjoy the lovely scenery of their unequalled 
in the garb of war; and when thus accoutred, | gorges. He must be an experienced traveller, 
their appearance is most unquestionably martial, | indeed, who has seen anything more lovely than 
and by no means unlike our native Highlanders | the glassy veil of the Maosmai waterfall, spread 
when dressed in the Gaelic costume. Many hun-j over the face of a great fern-clad cliff, or the 
dreds of this description were now before me. | wonderful view from the summit of the bare 
But my new friends on this occasion breathed | brown Kullong rock. And of the people he will 
nothing but peace and friendship ; though it was| retain the pleasantest memories: of the stout, 
still evident, from their complexion and from the | muscular good-humoured men, dirty and smiling, 
war-yell that occasionally escaped their lips, as} one cheek invariably distended with a great quid 
well as the mode in which they handled their | of betel-nut; of the women, buxom and plump, 
weapons, that their temperament was not dis- | and equally good-natured and dirty ; of the sturdy 
similar to that of other mountaineers; and the | children, who shout a friendly ‘ kooblay,’ or good- 
opinion I thus hastily formed I found corrobor- | morning, after the traveller, and are rapturously 
ated in the sequel. We had a most sumptuous | thankful for a copper coin wherewith to buy 
entertainment on the turf. Our viands, to be | oranges. 
sure, were neither of the most costly nor delicate | Of Robert Lindsay himself it only remains to 
nature; nor were the decorations of the table | say that he seems to have followed the best tradi- 
such as would suit the dandies of the present day. | tions of Indian official life in securing the confi- 
The repast consisted entirely of six or eight hogs, | dence and intimacy, so far as that is possible, of 
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the natives under his charge. The task was an 
easier one in the days when more independence 
was allowed to the heads of districts, when the 
mere routine of governing was less absorbing in 
its multiplicity, and leisure was more ample. But 
the tradition has not died out; and many an 
Indian official, spite of depreciated rupees and 
the cost of remittances, spite of inspections and 
reports and the crushing grind of modern 
administrative work, loves his district, and is 
proud to own many good friends among its 
inhabitants. 
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ANTIPYRIN. 

ProBaBLy no class of investigations has been 
more popular with chemists of recent years, and 
certainly none have been more prolific of wonderful 
results, than those in which they have attempted 
the artificial production of alkaloidal substances. 
It was, for example, in the attempt to construct an 
artificial quinine that the first aniline colour was 
discovered—a discovery which has developed one 
large and important industry and revolutionised 
others. It was in conducting investigations in 
similar directions that one of the latest remarkable 
discoveries was made—the production of saccharine, 
a substance recently noticed in these pages. Be- 
tween these two discoveries, which in a certain 
sense might be termed the earliest and latest 
valuable products of public importance derived 
from coal-tar, there lies a third, which has all 
these years been slowly but surely developing ; 
and although the discoveries connected with it 
may not startle the world in the same way that 
both mauve and saccharine did when first intro- 
duced, still they promise to be equally important 
in another way, and deserve more than a mere 
passing notice. 

The discoveries referred to are full of techni- 
calities, and it would be out of place to discuss 
these at present; but if the developing process 
just spoken of is to be thoroughly understood, it 
will be necessary to explain that a certain chem- 
ical relationship exists between quinine, a well- 
known alkaloid derived from the cinchona bark, 
and another substance called chinoline. This last 
substance can be prepared, amongst other ways, 
from coal-tar; and from the circumstance that 
it had medicinal properties similar to quinine, 


as well as this chemical relationship to it, it was | 


thought that some new alkaloidal substance might 
be built up from it which would take the place 
of quinine. Hence the reason that, since the year 
1881, chemists have been systematically, persist- 
ently, and also successfully pursuing their investi- 
gations in this direction. One after another of 
such valuable coal-tar alkaloids have been dis- 
covered, and several of them at the present time 
are slowly, but certainly, changing one department 
of medicine, and no one can quite foresee how 
very important these discoveries may yet be, alike 
to science and medicine. All these coal-tar 
alkaloids have a powerful tendency to reduce the 
temperature of the body in cases of fevers, hence 
they are called antipyretics; and antipyrin, it 
will at once be understood, derives its name not 
from anything connected with its composition or 


Th 


production, but from its antipyretic action as a 
medicine. 

It was discovered several years ago by Dr Knorr 
of Munich; and when its important medicinal 
properties were also discovered by repeated ex- 
periment, its manufacture was handed over to a 
Company, who acquired proprietary rights, and 
in their hands it has remained very much ever 
since. For a considerable time, little was known 
regarding it; but ultimately Dr Knorr published 
a paper on its chemistry, and thus scientific 
men got to know its composition and mode of 
production, Chemically, it rejoices in what, to 
ordinary minds, will appear the unpronounceable 
name of ‘ Dimethyloxychinizin ;’ such a name, 
unlike antipyrin, being intended as much as 
possible to represent to scientific men its chemical 
constitution. 

It is one of the very best antipyretics ever 
discovered, not even excluding quinine. It 
reduces the temperature in cases of fevers with 
almost unfailing certainty from two to four 
degrees within two hours of being administered, 
and this, too, without the after-disturbing con- 
stitutional effects of quinine. This thermic effect 
of antipyrin seems to be much more prolonged 
than in the case of the majority of the other 
newly discovered antipyretics, and equals anything 
ever produced by quinine. To quote two cases 
out of many which have recently appeared in the 
medical journals: fifteen-grain doses were given 
to two patients suffering from typhoid fever, and 
reduced the temperature nearly to normal, while 
in both cases a refreshing sleep for five or six 
hours was obtained. In commerce it appears in 
small white crystalline scales, and also as a white 
powder, in both eases being soluble freely in 
water, without smell, and of a mild bitter taste. 
It is thus very much easier administered than 
quinine, particularly to children and those patients 
who cannot readily take nauseous medicines. 
When first introduced, it was entirely for its 
antipyretic action; but medical men were not 
slow in discovering that such a valuable agent 
could be advantageously employed in many cases 
besides fevers. It is, for example, recommended 
in cases of phthisis, pneumonia, pleurisy, neuralgia, 
lumbago, sciatica, and in that distressing com- 
plaint, sea-sickness. In short, its history is 
intimately connected with the history of medicine 
for the past three years, and it would be difficult 
to cite all the different cases in which it is 
recommended to be administered. 

Probably, however, it has attained its greatest 
popularity in this country, so far as the general 
public is concerned, from being recommended as 
a cure for headaches. The writer has daily means 
of knowing that its use in this respect is largely 
increasing, and this of itself is sufficient to prove 
that in such cases it is useful. Only those who 
know how distressingly common this complaint 
is can rightly understand and appreciate what a 
public boon it would be were a reliable and at 
the same time a safe cure to be discovered. It 
is not to be expected that it will prove a panacea 
in every case ; but that it has a wonderful power 
in many cases in allaying if not in entirely avert- 
ing these painful attacks is undoubted. It may 
be given in doses of from ten to twenty grains 
with perfect safety, either at the commencement 
of the headache, or as soon after as possible, 
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and rest should be taken for several hours 
afterwards, 

One peculiar circumstance remains to be noted 
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Many of the Savings-bank depositors cannot 
sign their names ; in which case hey make their 

mark, and a note of their personal appearance is 
as to antipyrin, namely, that while introduced, | entered in the ledger. Mistakes sometimes occur 
probably in the first instance, as a rival to quinine, | here, as, for example, when a young man found 
not so much in regard to efficiency as in regard | himself described, much to his disgust, as having 
to price, its market value at the present time | ‘prominent hair and black teeth.’ Another was 


ounce per ounce in this country is double that 
of quinine. If the respective dose of each sub- 
stance be taken into consideration, the value is 
more than four times that of quinine, as antipyrin 
as a rule is given in doses double that of quinine. 


Notwithstanding this fact, its popularity and con- | 
sumpt are daily increasing, and as it gets better | 


known, will no doubt increase still more. As 
evidence to show that it holds an equal reputa- 
tion in its native home, it may be mentioned 
that it has officially been recommended for intro- 
duction into the next edition of the German 
Pharmacopceia. 


FROM A CANADIAN BANK CLERK’S 
NOTEBOOK. 


Tue business of banking is generally regarded— | 


and quite rightly—as a very serious one. The 
most enthusiastic member of the profession will 


hardly assert that it offers much scope for the | 
Yet here too ‘the | 


display of wit and humour. 
eye sees what it looks for;’ and even a bank 
clerk bent on discovering an amusing incident to 
enliven the monotony of business hours, will 
occasionally find one—in Canada, at least. The 
writer cannot answer for the mother-country. 

Who, for example, could help feeling grateful 
to the unconscious humourist who writes : 


Dear BankK—Pleas find enclosed 25 dollars, 
the amt of My note to The note is Due 
Nov. 3, but I send the money to days a head, as I 
am awfully afrade of Banks.—Pleas send the Note 
to yours truly, J Ss 


The writer of the above frankly confesses his 
mistrust of our profession. But many of our 
correspondents display a gratifying confidence in 
our good-will and energy. Among these is the 
country farmer who wishes to dispose of twelve 
pounds of salt cod-fish, and who writes to request 


the biggest bank in Montreal to conduct the | 


transaction for him. Another equally confiding 
countryman desires to invest in ten pounds of 
maple sugar through the same medium. 

Among the doubters is the old lady who pre- 
sented herself the other day at the Savings-bank 
department with a demand for the one hundred 
dollars she had recently deposited. She received 
the money, and forthwith retired to a seat for 
the purpose, it was supposed, of depositing the 
notes in her boot, according to the graceful 
custom of many country customers. But after 
subjecting the notes to a close and rather sus- 
picious scrutiny, she got off her stool and handed 
them again to the teller. ‘I don’t want ’em,’ 
she explained. ‘I’ve got no place to keep ‘em in 
at home.—Why, if I was to have ’em in the 
house, Jim—that’s my boy in the lumber-trade— 
he’d have ’em away from me right off, bless him ! 
I only wanted to be sure I could get them any 
time I liked.’ And she departed, fully satisfied 
with the success of the experiment. 


entered as ‘a small boy ;’ and the description was 
transferred from ledger to ledger by successive 
clerks, until, at the age of thirty, the depositor 
appeared to claim his accumulated savings, and 
found difficulty in getting the money because he 
‘did not answer to the description.’ 

‘Mary Ambrose’ is evidently aware of the 
necessity for clearly proving her identity, for 
when she writes to withdraw her savings, she is 
/ careful to sign herself, ‘Mary Ambrose, wife of 
_ James Ambrose, plumber and a, Erie City, 
, Penn., and sister of William Wyer, blacksmith, 
Staffordshire, England,’ 

Mrs Elizabeth Molloy is a well-known visitor 
to the same department. She is frequently the 
worse for liquor when she appears to transact her 
| business. On one occasion she wanted to draw 
seventy-five dollars without taking the omgporcess 
step of depositing them. A somewhat stormy 
interview with the ledger-keeper ensued, which 
ended in her taking her departure, at the threat 
of ringing for the police. The next day she 
| appeared again, and informed him she had found 
the missing money. Her remorse was poignant 
and loudly expressed. ‘To think,’ she cried, ‘that 
I should have accused a gintleman like you of 
robbing a poor old woman of her savings! I’d 
loike foine to do you a bit of a koindness, just to 
make up. Now, wouldn’t you’—very persuasively 
—‘come round to our little place and taste the 
case of whisky my unaeaek “found” on the 
wharf last night ? 

The day after that on which her husband died 
—he had ‘found’ more whisky than his constitu- 
tion would stand—she called upon us avain: 
‘Yes,’ she said sadly, ‘he’s gone. Poor Mike. 
He was a good man.’ Then brightening up, she 
added : ‘But anyway, I’m all right; for, do you 
see, there’s Teddy Rooney down in Little Dublin 
dead-broke on me, and I needn’t be a widdy a 
; day longer than I like’ With which cheering 
| reflection she took her leave. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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COLUMBUS. 
I know not rightly whether bard or sage 

Hath ever moralised upon his name ; 

And yet ‘twas well, for like a giant came 

His soul, the mightiest in a stalwart age, 

Bearing the Christ across the water’s rage. 

And though succeeding ministers of shame 

Belied their King of Peace with sword and flame, 
Yet we are fallen upon a lovelier age, 

When the West stretches out its filial hand 

To bless the Old World on the Eastern shore, 
And crowns with endless fame that Christopher 
Whose sacred burden ever more and more 

In links of mutual love and common care 

Doth bind the Sunset with the Orient strand. 
Epwarv Lummis. 
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